THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

hand in a quarrel in which he had neither lot nor part.
After having, for the sake of internal freedom, voluntarily
surrendered office and dignity, he withdrew from
political life, preferring to devote himself to a spiritually
creative deed, the translation of the Bible into Latin and
French. He found a quiet home in Basle, the last enclave
of religious freedom. There the university was still safe-
guarding the bequests of Erasmus, and for this reason the
survivors of what had once been a pan-European move-
ment fled thither, in order to escape persecution by
ecclesiastical dictators. In Basle lived Karlstadt, expelled
by Luther from Germany; Bernardino Ochino, whom
the Roman Inquisition had hunted out of Italy; Gastel-
lio, chased by Calvin from Geneva; Laelius Socinus and
Coelius Secundus Curio; and, under the mask of an
assumed name, the Anabaptist David Joris, who had
been outlawed in the Low Countries. A, common
destiny and their joint subjection to persecution brought
these refugees together, although in religious matters
they by no means shared one another's views. But
genuine humanists never need agreement upon the
minutest points of doctrine before they can enter into
friendly relations. Those who had renounced the claims
of the various dictators to exercise authority over their
minds as well as their bodies, led a quiet and retired
existence in Basle. They did not shower tracts and
pamphlets upon the world; they did not deliver disputa-
tious lectures; they did not form leagues and sects. What
drew them ever more closely together was the distress
with which they regarded the increasing stringency of
those who exercised dictatorial powers in the realm of the
spirit as well as in the realm of the flesh. Lonely "remon-
strants" (as the opponents of any sort of dogmatist terror
came later to be called) were united in terms of peaceful
fraternity.

Of course these independent thinkers regarded the
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